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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal! the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble beth for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


The Boston Post has been printing the past week letters 
purporting to have been sent by Massachusetts Legislators 
to Henry M. Whitney, asking the appointment of friends as 
employees of the West End road. We call the attention of 
the voters of the state as well as the employees of the West 
End to this practice of a street railway president. From 
the letters it appears that Mr. Whitney is in the habit of 
apportioning his patronage in a way to increase his influ- 
ence at the state house. This practice demoralizes legisla- 
tion and undermines the position of the average railway 
employee who has no political “pull.” The farming out of 


local transit, which ought to be recognized as a publie func- 
tion, is a menace to the public and to the laboring classes as 
well. The Post is doing a good work, provided, of course, 
the letters it publishes are genuine. 


Nationalist Liquor Plank restated and defended. 
The Kansas Agitator says: 


The New Nation, Edward Bellamy’s paper, has a great deal to 
say about removing the element of profit from the liquor traffic, plac- 
ing the business in the hands of government agents, etc., but does not 
explain how cheap liquor will reduce its consumption. If the price 
of whisky were reduced to two cents a glass, how would that reduce 
the amount of drunkenness ? That is a question we would like to 
have Mr. Bellamy answer. We believe in his ideas of nationalism, 
and believe they will be realized in the not far distant future, but we 
differ from him on the liquor question in some respects. If the sale 
of liquor were placed in the government agents’ hands to be sold for 
medicinal, mechanical and scientific purposes only, well and good; 
but the idea of Uncle Sam going into the saloon business is some- 
thing we do not believe in. 

The proposal of The New Nation, which it desires to see 
incorporated in the national platform of the people’s party, 
is that the liquor business should be exclusively conducted 
by the government, state or national, but in any case sub- 
ject. to the restrictions and regulations of the respective 
states and localities. This would mean that in Kansas, 
which we understand is a prohibition state, the public 
agents would sell only for medicinal, mechanical and scien- 
tifie purposes. This, the Agitator expressly says, it would 
have na objection to. It appears, then, that we agree 
entirely so far as concerns the propriety of at once intro- 
ducing the nationalist plan in Kansas or any other prohibi- 
tion state. In this readiness we believe the Agitator rep- 
resents the general sentiment of prohibitionists. 

But while willing enough to see government management 
of the liquor business introduced into prohibition states, the 
Agitator hesitates about its introduction into states which 
permit sales for beverage uses. It does not like the idea of 
“Uncle Sam going into the saloon business.” Now, there 
probably is not here any question of Uncle Sam going into 
the saloon business. Very probably with the present diver- 
sity of sentiment among the states as to the proper restric- 
tion of the liquor business it would be thought hetter for 
each state to attend to its own affairs, and it is likely, 
even though the general government took hold of the man- 
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ufacturing of the supplies demanded by the states, that it 
would not have anything to do with their distribution. We 
say this not because we wish to evade the issue, but because 
it seems the probable course of things. 

But supposing it were convenient for the welfare of the 
people, why should not Uncle Sam run the saloons for those 
of his nephews who wanted him to do it for them ? What 
is he here for if not just for the purpose of serving the 
people in any way they elect to have him serve them ? 
The government is not an idol to be worshipped, but a tool 
to be used, in all cases where other tools will not serve so 
well, and of all such cases, this of the liquor business is the 
most marked one. Because this is a peculiarly dangerous 
business, there is the more reason why we should employ in 
it the best and most responsible agency possible. Prohibit 
it entirely, do you say ? Well, do so if you can, but if you 
cannot, do not in your disgust give over the people to the 
devil, but do what seems the next best thing. Admit for 
the sake of the argument (as we do not otherwise for a 
moment admit), that prohibition is, when possible, the best 
policy. It is not at present possible in the great majority 
of the states. Shall we, in our petulance, wash our hands 
of them and refuse to do anything for them because they 
will not swallow our nostrim at one gulp? There is 
neither sense, manliness or Christian decency in such a 
course. 

The question then, as it seems to us, for any prohibition- 
ist who is also an honest lover of his kind, and believes 
that the majority should rule is-— what is the policy best 
adopted to reduce the abuses of intemperance in communi- 
ties not favorable to prohibition. This brings us to the 
question raised by the Agitator: “If the price of whisky 
were reduced to two cents a glass, how would that reduce 
the amount of drunkenness? That is a question we would 
like Mr. Bellamy to answer.” 

The reduction of liquors to cost price, including, of 
course, the expense of the agencies, is a necessary conse- 
quence, unless the government is to make a profit on sales, 
but we had not counted on any effect from the reduced 
price considered in itself, to decrease intemperance, but 
upon other features of the nationalist plan. In order to get 
a clear view of the case, let us, however, first inquire what 
would be the effect on drinking of a reduced price for 
liquors, considered by itself. For that purpose, let us 
divide drinkers into two classes, the well-to-do, to which 
small sums matter nothing, and the poorer class, to which 
they are important. 

Manifestly, a change in the price of liquor would not 
affect. the former class, for the price is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them. We may divide drinkers of the poorer class 
into those who use self-restraint in their indulgence and 
those who are more or less incapable of it. The first class, 
whose indulgence is controlled by their judgment, will not 
drink more merely because the price is reduced. ‘The only 
class, then, which would be affected by a reduction in price 
are those who, having lost the power of self-restraint, may 
be expected to indulge to the limit of their means of obtain- 
ing drink. A reduction in the price of liquor would, other 
things being equal, increase the amount of drink they could 
procure with a given amount of money, and they might 
therefore, other things being equal, be expected to drink 


themselves to death a little faster. But other things will 
not be equal. 

Any effect which the reduction of the price of liquor 
might in itself have, to increase consumption by the in- 
ebriate class among the poor, would be far more than 
offset. by the effects in other respects of government man- 
agement in regulating and limiting consumption. For 
example, the agencies would be limited in number to those 
necessary to meet the demand, and there would be none of 
the devices to attract and stimulate consumption such as 
billiard tables, lunch counters, etc., which now have so 
much to do with promoting the business. Again, no intox- 
icated person could possibly obtain anything, under any 
circumstances. The absolutely strict enforcement of the 
latter provision, which would follow government manage- 
ment, would practically from the first day put an end to 
the appearance of drunkards on the streets. Menno longer 
could get “full” in public; they could not go home drunk 
to their families. It is precisely the inebriate class, the 
drunkards, incapable of self-restraint, who, in spite of the 
reduction in the price of liquor, would be most helped by 
the nationalist plan. 

Another result of selling liquor at cost at the government 
agencies would be to drive unlicensed sellers out of busi- 
ness. This simple provision would at once effect what an 
army of constables never has been able to do. 

We wish to say to any who may deem our estimates 
extravagant of the beneficial results to be expected from 
government monopoly of the liquor business, that they are 
based upon the actual results obtained from a somewhat 
similar system in Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. As to 
the results in the former countries the article by the earl of 
Meath in the last Contemporary Review is the latest 
authority. 


How the Competitive System sets Women at War with Men. 


The King’s county (Brooklyn) elevated railroad has 
adopted the avowed policy of replacing men with women as 
ticket agents in the offices of the road. The men are not 
being dismissed in a body, but as fast as one leaves or is dis- 
missed, a woman is put in his place. The president of the 
road says that the women are preferred, not because they 
are cheaper, but because they are more polite. We dare 
say they are both more polite and pleasanter to look at, but 
it is probable that neither advantage would have done much 
to secure them the men’s places had they not been cheaper. 
This is merely the illustration latest at hand of the manner 
in which, in all the lighter industries, and many of the 
heavier ones (as, for instance, branches of iron manufac- 
turing in Pennsylvania), women are coming into competi- 
tion with men, and, by their cheaper terms forcing down 
the rate of wages. 

Look at it. Women did not use to compete with men in 
wage-earning occupations. Beyond a few that had been 
immemorially theirs, they left the field to men. The 
increasing bitterness of the struggle for existence has of 
late made it more and more difficult for men fully to support 
the women dependent onthem. The latter, to eke out their 
maintenance, have entered the general industrial field. 
Accepting less wages than men, their competition neces- 
sarily forces down the wages men get, and this in turn 
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increases the number of women who must seek work, and 
makes them bid lower for it. So works the infernal prin- 
ciple of competition which will squeeze the life out of any 
society which does not squeeze the life out of it. Do we 
blame the women for trying to get away the work from the 
men? Notatall. They have all the rights the men have, 
and their necessity is as bitter and compelling. We blame 
no one, but we invoke the verdict of mankind upon the 
competitive system, which, instead of welcoming gladly 
every new recruit to the army of industry and making of 
each, although their number stretched to infinity, a new 
source of wealth to all, finds rather in each additional pair 
of willing hands a means of taking the bread from some 
mouth and increasing the general poverty of the world. 

Of all the workings of competition, this latest, this con- 
frontation of men and women as rivals in the struggle for 
existence, is the most wicked, the most monstrous in its 
unnaturalness. 

Men and women, do not join in this dreadful battle, but 
rather join hands in overthrowing forthwith and forever the 
infernal system which, instead of permitting you to be help- 
meets to one another would set you at each other’s throats. 


The Chilian War Cloud. 


Quite apart from and in addition to the considerations 
which lead all thinking Americans to deprecate a war with 
Chili, nationalists are especially interested that it should 
not occur. The thought of the American people is now 
becoming engaged, as never before, with social and indus- 
trial problems and the possibilities of a more rational and 
humane organization of society. With the conscience of 
the people once fairly aroused upon this class of questions 
and the practical, fearless and ingenious American intellect 
seriously directed to their solution, great. results might be 
looked for at no distant time. The outbreak of a serious 
war would, however, immediately send to the rear all re- 
form questions and especially those relating to radical social 
reconstruction. 

While a nation is carrying on a war it is out of the ques- 
tion to try to interest the people in anything but the war 
and related topics. With the cessation of hostilities the 
social question would indeed presently force itself to the 
front again, but whether under conditions so auspiciaus of 
a peaceful and near solution as those at present existing, is 
not to be assumed. Indeed it may safely be assumed that 
the conditions would not be so favorable. The opportuni- 
ties offered by the last war to capitalists, contractors and 
speculators, were the foundation of the great fortunes on 
which our plutocracy rests, and the similar opportunities 
offered by another war, would doubtless have the effect of 
so strengthening the plutocracy as to make its overthrow 
by peaceful means perhaps impossible. 

There is another reason to fear that the issue of evena 
short war would leave the situation less favorable than it 
now is for the peaceful evolution of a better social order. 
The plutocracy has now for a long time been calling for an 
excuse to augment the standing army of the United States, 
with a view in case of need, of more effectively overawing 
and repressing the growing industrial discontent. A war 
would naturally mean a great increase in the force of the 
army and once increased it would be seen to that it was not 


again reduced to its present small numbers. There is every 
reason in the world why nationalists should belong to the 
peace party. 


The Business Depressions of the South and its Lessons. 


The area of lowest financial barometer in the United 
States at present is decidedly in the South. The tremen- 
dous decline in the price of cotton, owing toa product vastly 
in excess of demand, has left the farmers there with great 
stocks on hand, not to be disposed of except at a loss. It 
is estimated that there is $6,500,000 worth of cotton lying 
around down South which nobody will take. 

The situation seems to have two suggestions. In the first 
place it illustrates the clt‘msy operation of the present in- 
dustrial system as compared with that of nationalism. 
Good prices for cotton for several years led the southern 
farmers to put unusually large acreage into it this year. 
Everybody went into cotton. It was perfectly certain from 
the beginning of the season that. unless the weather proved 
disastrous to the crop it would greatly exceed the demand. 
But under the industrial system of nationalism no such sit- 
uation could have occurred. The amount of acreage put 
into cotton would have been carefully calculated by the 
administration with reference to the probable demand, 
allowing a fair margin for accidents. Under the present 
system there was, of course, no general oversight or plan 
whatever. Every farmer made his own calculations, and 
they amounted to nothing. more than the conclusion that 
because his cotton was his most paying crop last year, he 
had better make a bigger one this year. All the farmers 
reasoned the same way, and of course the result is the 
present situation. If it hadn’t come this year it would have 
come next. There is no way under the present industrial 
system of stopping any sort of business when it gets to run- 
ning wild except by a “smashup.” 

The excess of cotton product this year will in the end be 
gradually disposed of at a ruinous loss to the producer, and 


| next year, taught by their bitter lesson, the farmers will 


put so much less land into cotton that the crop will fall 
short of the demand, and the price will be as much too high 
as it is too low this year. Such is the see-saw between too 
much and too little, between fancy prices and starvation 
prices which, so long as the present business system shall be 
maintained, is the destined course of industry and com- 
merce. 

We have already shown that under nationalism the cen- 
tral administration of all industries would prevent any 
serious excess or deficiency of production in any line so far 
as a full knowledge of the probable demand, based upon a 
comprehensive view of the situation, would make foresight 
possible. But as the exceptional bounties of nature cannot 
be anticipated and her possible niggardliness must always 
be provided against, an excessively abundant crop would, of 
course, create a surplus. This, in the first place, would 
involve no loss to the portion of the industrial army 
engaged in cotton production; for under nationalism no- 
body’s income would depend upon the particular industry 
he was engaged in, but on the aggregate product of all the 
industries of the country. In the second place, the excess 
of the product, instead of being as now forced upon the 
market at wasteful prices, would be carried in stock and 
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disposed of only on a basis proportioned to the average 
value of cotton and bad season taken together. 

The second suggestion of the southern business situation 
growing out of the over-production of cotton, is a more im- 
mediately practical one, namely,— that it may have an im- 
portant bearing upon the voting at the coming presidential 
election. If it be true that good grain crops at the West 
are bad for the people’s party, it is bound to be equally 
true that bad cotten crops at the South will be good for the 
people’s party. At the West the gooa grain crop did not 
prevent the people’s party in Kansas and Nebraska from 
making gains last November over their vote in 1890, but 
they were no doubt influential in preventing these gains 
from being as great as it had been hoped they would be. 
It is a poor rule that does not work both ways and an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. The discouragement of the 
southern farmers over the cotton situation, undoubtedly 
means a great many more votes for the people’s party’s 
presidential candidate this fall than could otherwise have 
been hoped for. Democratic politicians please take notice. 


How Marx and Bakounin Parted Europe Between Them. 


The recent dispatches from Spain concerning attacks made 
upon villages and considerable towns by anarchist bands, 
would seem to indicate a rather advanced condition of social 
disintegration in that country. There is perhaps no portion 
of Europe indeed in which the social revolt has taken a form 
so desperate and promises in the near future a development 
so violent and bloody, as in the Spanish peninsula. This is 
owing partly to the weakness of the government and the 
desperate poverty and ignorance of the common people and 
partly to the character of the predominant school of social- 
ism in Spain. When Marx and Bokounin, representing re- 
spectively the collectivist and anarchist wings of the so- 
cialistic movement, came to a rupture at the Hague confer- 
ence of the International in 1872, they practically divided 
Europe between them, Marx taking northern Europe and 
Bakounin Europe below the Pyrenees and Alps. Since then, 
on the one hand, collective socialism, with its comparatively 
moderate methods and rational aims, has been altogether 
the predominant type in Germany. Anarchical socialism, 
on the other hand, has had it all its own way, not only in 
Spain but in Italy also, and the Romance countries, as well 
as in Russia. In France both parties are strongly repre- 
sented, with possibly a preponderance of popular influence 
in the hands of the anarchists. This geographical delimi- 
tation of the two great wings of the socialist movement in 
Europe, while of course not maintained with exactness, is 
a most significant fact. Should the coming and inevitable 
revolution develope itself in the different regions of Europe 
in accordance with the diverse methods and aims of the rev 
olutionary parties respectively dominant in them, it would 
be likely to take a very different course in different coun- 
tries. 


The Municipal Fuel Yard Petition Presented. 


The first of the petitions for a Jaw authorizing municipali- 
ties to establish public fuel yards to suprly citizens with coal 
and wood at cost, was presented to the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature last week. Petitions for the law aggregating several 
thousand names have already been received at this office, 


though the larger part of the petition blanks are still in 
circulation. All will in due time follow the first before the 
Legislature. The numerousness of the signatures which 
these petitions are receiving is not more striking than the 
variety of classes in the community represented by the 
signers. The millionaire seems as willing as the laborer 
to save a dollar a ton on his coal, and the painful svrawl of 
the horny-fisted son of toil follows the signature of the 
college professor on the petition papers. The size of the 
petition for the permissive municipal electric lighting bill 
passed at the last session had been unprecedented of late 
years, but the popular interest in the fuel yard bill seems 
even more general. The unanimity with which it has been 
indorsed by the various labor organizations is remarkable, 
the Knights of Labor especially being a unit for it. 

The coal dealers who consider their interests jeopardized 
by the demand for the bill, have, it is understood, employed 
counsel to oppose it at the hearing. We think the counsel 
will earn his money, for certainly he will have a hard case. 
It will be fatal to his case to admit that the public would 
make any considerable saving by a municipal fuel yard, and 
it will therefore be absolutely necessary for him to prove 
that the dealers make no profit to speak of, and, in fact, 
barely support a wretched existence. He will then be 
required to explain to the committee why it is that, such 
being the case, they are so unwilling to be excused from 
their painful mode of life. If he is able to satisfy the com- 
mittee on both these points, he ought to get a largefee. In 
fact however, the introduction of the public fuel yard would 
by no means necessarily deprive fuel dealers of their oc- 
cupation: Agents would be’ needed for the public yards, 
and it would be convenient, as it would be fair, to select for 
such positions former dealers of good reputation. 


TAXES REDUCED BY MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


Redwood City, Cal.,owns its own water-works. Although 
the rates have been reduced one half to families, the 
revenue to the city has reduced the city tax from $1.50 to 
30 cents. Citizens are jubilant. The news is spreading, 
and municipal ownership of water, light and street railroads 
is becoming contagious. 

Cuas. W. O78. 

Petaluma, Cal., Jan., 1892. 


BOODLE IN CALIFORNIA POLITICS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


The work you are doing is superbly grand in furnishing 
unanswerable arguments for the cause you advocate. 
Boodle is so far ahead in this state. A grand jury which 
had indicted several legislative boodlers and which was 
making it very warm for legislative villainy, was declared 
illegal by a supreme court, which had, in the opinion of 
many, to go back on law, custom and its own decisions to 
doit. Last winter’s Legislature was called a “Legislature of 
1000 scandals,” because bills were introduced with the ex- 
press purpose of having them bought off. A mass meeting, 
called in San Francisco to sustain the grand jury’s action 


and that of Judge Wallace who called the jury, warned the 


Southern Pacific railroad not to meddle with the govern- 
ment of the city, but let them govern themselves. 
Cc. W. O. 


‘ 
1 


Petaluma, Cal., Jan,, 1892. 
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A SONG OF HOPE. 


Never the ocean breathed in sleep 
A sigh however lone, 
But somewhere broke in music deep 
Upon some waiting shore ; 
And never a throb of heat and light 
Of the sun’s great heart was lost 
Through cycles of chaos beating on 
In trackless spaces crossed, 
Bound for ages of icy night 
In the keep of the dungeon mine, 
From its prison of cold and darkness fast, 
The hoarded force shall burst and shine 
With the sun’s own fire at_last. 


Never a throb of-love and light 
From the heart of God e’er came, — 
Though the night of wrong be cruel and long — 
But shall kindle in deathless flame; 
And the thought He has set to music, 
Though the tempest of hate be strong, 
Some time through the strife on the shores of life 
Shall echo in living song! 
DERRILL Hopr. 
Norcross, Ga., Jnne, 1892. 


AMERICAN ART UNDER IMPROVED SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


[Benn Pitman to the students of the Cincinnati Art Academy. ] 


The fine arts of any period are the outgrowth and expres- 
~ sion of that period ; if the social and intellectual conditions 
are unfavorable, art sympathetically suffers ; if conditions 
change for the better, art is correspondingly improved, gen- 
eralized and advanced. How pertinent, then, it is to 
inquire whether existing institutions are favorable to art 
developmént ; and if not, in what direction are we to look 
for their betterment ? 

Last year the girls of our academy were moved to 
express, in very plain terms, in a petition to the czar, their 
indignation at the atrocities inflicted on Russian women, for 
entertaining opinions on national questions that were held 
in common by American women, — an appeal which, though 
it may never have reached the czar, has been curiously 

effective in other ways, calling forth, for instance, an 

expression of gratitude from intelligent and influential 
exiles in London. Of late I have noticed, with interest, 
that some of the girls in my department have had their 
hearts moved by cases of home suffering and want, to which 
their attention has been called by the agent of the Associ- 
ated Charities. I have been so hard-hearted as to caution 
these young people against expending too much time and 
sympathy on these isolated cases, for while recognizing the 
good it did the girls, I was sorry to see the special work of 
their lives retarded. But I would not have them ignorant 
of the millionfold frequency of want and suffering in all the 
cities of the land; for thus only will they be awakened to 
the necessity of meeting the evil with an intelligent sym- 
pathy that will contend for justice rather than mercy. 

That there should be at this time more than 100,000 men, 
and an army of women and girls without employment in the 
city of New York, is anomalous and pitiful. Each of these 


cases may represent more or less of a family, depending on 
the one able to labor. Who can measure the physical and 
mental daily suffering involved in this fact? And it is 
repeated, though on a diminished scale, in all our cities! 
But it is not merely those who are the victims of this 
enforced idleness that excite our sympathy. Those who 
secure work are, in many employments, even with long 
hours of slavish toil, kept near starvation’s door. An 
Indianapolis paper says, that of the female population of the 
factories of that cities, estimated at more than 10,000, a 
considerable number, working in sweating shops, do not 
average more than 20 cents a day. The Chicago Herald 
says that the same dreadful story is true of that city. In 
Cincinnati, a lady who speaks from personal visitations, 
says hundreds of working women, under the sweating sys- 
tem, toil long hours for $1.25 to $3.00 per week; and that 
children, in some cases but seven and eight years old, work 
for six cents a day, and are even subject to fines out of that 
pittance. It is estimated that there are a million children 
in this country, under 15 years of age, employed in mines 
and factories, a considerable portion of whom get only star- 
vation wages. ‘There are a million tramps, over 15 years of 
age, men in enforced idleness, semi-outlaws, who render no 
service to the community on which they live, and are only a 
constant menace. Occasionally an isolated case of the 
wide-spread social cancer attracts attention. Here is one, 
told editorially, by the New York Herald; the pitiful story 
Mary Carlton : — 

Long before her teens she went to work and has been work- 
ing ever since ; always thought she was in rare good luck if 
she could put in 12 hours a day and get 60 cents for it. 
Now she is 30 years old, is tired of the grind, has break- 
fasted, dined and supped on despair, and concluded that 
even in a city full of churches and charities, it is easier for 
a poor girl to die than it is to live. 

“T am very hungry,” she said to her landlady as she 
moved out of her little cheerless room in the top of the 
house, for which she paid $2.50 per week, into an ill-venti- 
lated closet for half that sum. It was to no purpose, 
though. She trudged over the city seeking employment 
and got none. At last she pawned her dress; paid her land- 
lady what she could, all except 50 cents— with which she 
bought laudanum. She drained the bottle. The doctor 
may save her life, but what is there to live for ? 


These things must move people to think. One inferetice, 
perhaps the first, would be that the country in which such 
distress existed was poor, impoverished, incapable of sus- 
taining its population. Isitso? On the contrary, we grow 
far more than we can consume; we are rich; we have an 
exceptionally productive soil; we have unbounded mineral 
wealth, and the country is gaining riches at a rate unparal- 
leled in the history of nations. Notwithstanding the na- 
tional sin of waste by the idle rich, in spite of accidents, 
fire, bankruptcies, and the disasters of flood, wind and tide, 
we are growing richer at the rate of $10,000,000 per week.. 
Is it not strange that a people of our intelligence, in view of 
the universal craving for wealth, in view of the admitted 
truth that prosperity comes solely from productive labor, 
should permit such systematic non-production as is shown 
in the existence of an army of compulsory idlers? What 
is the cause of such an anomaly? Are the existing evils 
absolutely unavoidable? What if it should be found that 
the trouble is of our own making, that we adhere to tra- 
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ditions we should have outgrown, that we have not attained 
the best industrial organization, that individual competition 
is not the highest or most desirable form of social indus- 
try, that we have yet to adapt ourselves to altered condi- 
tions — 4s, for example, the invention and use of machin- 
ery, — that the present system brings toil to the majority, 
simply to be enabled to live, making life an anxious drive ; 
the present unsatisfying, the future uncertain, the very 
means of existence, clothing and shelter, insecure! 

One of our churches is at this time spending $30,000 on 
exterior decoration, and if the result of this expenditure 
has any significance, it is in celebrating the triumph, the 
beauty and blessedness of our Christianity. If the estab- 
lishment of Christianity among us means anything, it is, 
first and foremost, that we are barbarians no longer, — for 
barbarians, as a rule, are quite indifferent to pains and suf- 
ferings endured by others of their tribe. Prof. Chas. A. 
Briggs, who fills the chair of biblical theology at the Union 
theological seminary, says: “The greatest sin against the 
Bible is the neglect of the ethics of Jesus. If we really 
believed that Jesus meant what he said, how could we lead 
such selfish lives?” Archdeacon Farrar, of Westminster 
abbey says, in speaking of the widespread sufferings of the 
London poor: “The truth must be spoken at all costs; the 
church has, so far, not succeeded in applying any radical 
and fundamental remedy to the existing deplorable state of 
things.” One is tempted to say, “supposing, by way of 
novelty, we try the application of Christianity!” We 
have, however, other things to think of in devising a 
possible remedy for existing disorders, than the question of 
poverty and want. Who can fail to be struck with the 
monstrous inequality that exists in the social condition of 
citizens and their families, some of whom were on an 
equality at birth? ‘The antagonisms in business are such 
that one may hear, from would-be honorable men, that it is 
impossible to observe the Christian rule—and live. It is 
a deplorable fact that the most vigorous, cunning and 
unscrupulous often thrive at the expense of the less aggres- 
side or more sensitive, and that it is impossible to succeed 
in any art, business or profession without directly or indi- 
rectly, hindering or injuring the chances of others. Need 
then a word be said as to the perfect reasonableness of 
desiring a change, radical, as the archdeacon says, revolu- 
tionary, as the timid and thoughtless say, when the existing 
social system is found to be so inefficient in securing 
general prosperity and happiness? One feels like Christian 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, wishful to leave a state of dis- 
comfort and wrong-doing, to journey, staff in hand, toward 
a happier land; and not wholly saddened at the thought 
that though we may never reach it, our children may be 
privileged to realize what to us is but a day-dream of hope 
and anticipation. But need it be wholly a day-dream ? 
History shows the solution of many tougher problems. 
Think where we stand today as compared with our social 
position in times past. Think where our women stand 
today as compared with the position of their sisters in 
Russia, Turkey, and other relatively backward nations. 

In setting up a new order of national housekeeping we 
should be fully assured that there is sufficient food for all, 
cereals, fruit, flesh, fish and fowl, not forgetting sweets and 
spices; that there is enough wool, cotton, flax, silk and 


leather to suitably and comfortably clothe all on working 
days and daintily on Sundays and festivals; that there is 
sufficient coal and oil for warmth and light, and an unfail- 
ing abundance of timber, brick, stone, marble and metal for 
houses for all, and palaces for those who preferred them: 
that there is an abundance of land for all, gardens for those 
who would cultivate them, pleasances for those who would 
delight in them, and public gardens and parks, — such as I 
have seen surrounding the palaces of kings, —for the 
mothers ‘and children of our ideal commonwealth, not, of 
course, excluding men and bicycle riders, under due regula- 
tions. 

When I think of the all-abounding natural wealth with 
which heaven has blessed this land, coupled with the fact 
that there are millions of men and women waiting to make 
a better and more general use of it than heretofore has been 
done, where all should have enough, and none asuperfluity, 
I cannot think they will long remain with unmoved hearts 
and folded hands, when the achievement of such unmeasure- 
able good seems to be attainable. Of course, there must be 
many readjustments of present methods, some old and 
creaking machinery must give place to new and improved 
methods; some lengthening, letting out, or entirely new 
garments will be needed fora growing nation. Who would 
not rejoice to see the antagonism, strife and waste inci- 
dental to the present individual competitive system, in the 
production and distribution of food and manufactured prod- 
ucts done away with, and all industries organized under 
governmental control, by the people, for the general good ?: 
This would be to nationalize industry, as is now done in the 
transmission of letters, smaJl packages and money, under 
national control, for the people’s benefit. 

In these days, when travel, correspondence, the distribu- 
tion of newspapers, literature, articles of food and manu- 
factured products are essential to civilized existence, surely 
the highways of travel by land and water should be owned 
by the people. The idea of the public highways, now rail- 
roads, being owned and run in the interests of private cor- 
porations, whose interests are often antagonistic to those of 
the people, would have been somewhat startling had such a 
scheme been proposed to a tried patriot like George Wash 
ington. 

It seems not unreasonable that all means of communica- 
tion between citizens the country over, whether by letter, 
telegraph or telephone, should be under general direction, so 
that the most efficient and economical service be rendered 
to the people at cost. Who would limit the employment of 
labor-saving machinery, but who does not wish to see it 
used for the general benefit, without inflicting an ever- 
increasing wrong upon those who live by their labor? ‘The 
highways of a city, and all necessary means of locomotion, 
lighting, and supplies of fuel and water should surely 
belong to and be managed by the citizens for their own hen- 
efit, and not for the aggrandizement of companies or corpo- 
rations. 

The possibility of the universal education of the people, 
the certainty that we could afford, nay, that self-interest 
would prompt the most efficient training of the young, from 
infancy to manhood, by an all-comprehending scheme of 
physical, intellectual, manual, moral, and esthetic culture, 
is one of the grand features of the more enlightened civili- 
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zation of the future. Of course the land and all its mineral 
wealth should belong to the people. This seems as reason- 
able as to say that the sky and the air shall not be seized 
and monopolized by a selfish band for their special benefit, 
to be doled out to others only as they saw fit. Every one 
should have the land they needed, a garden, a farm, or 
ranche, but only so far as they could use it without detri- 
ment to the general welfare. 

It does not presage the peace and prosperity of the repub- 
lic to encourage the growth of an oligarchy founded on 
wealth. The inequalities of wealth and means of comfort 
which are ever increasing are a menace to our national 
republican existence. The rich are becoming preposterously 
rich, and the poor are correspondingly oppressed and 
degraded. It is neither reasonable nor politic, neither good 
for himself nor for the interests of the community, that one 
man, for example, should be so exacting as to claim a 
million fine coats, for the probable outcome would be that 
many, equally worthy, would have to put up with coffee 
sacks. It would, perhaps, be wise to discourage the senti- 
ment that permits an American woman to own a peck of 
jewels, and to wear a crown costing a hundred thousand 
dollars. I would like to think the future will attain to such 
an equality that a woman would not dare or desire to spend, 
not once, but many times, $50 for an orchid bouquet for the 
opera. I would like to anticipate the possibility of a future 
when girls will not expect to own pug dogs, with jeweled 
collars, velvet cloaks, and French maids purposely to wash, 
feed, and air these pampered beasts in the public park. It 
distresses me to know, in view of the dirt I see on the faces 
and clothing of many children of the poor, that one mother 
spends on the washing of the fine laces and dresses of her 
babe, week after week, as much as would pay the laundry 
bill of half a dozen families. A monopolist and many- 
times-millionaire builds a house of imposing dimensions, 
and, to show his importance, he coats the hinges of his 
doors with gold. 

In the history of art no fact is more apparent than that 
kings, priests and nobles have been its chief patrons. There 
is scarcely a great work in architecture, sculpture, painting 
or decoration, to which we look for inspiration, but was 
brought into existence through the patronage of a cultured 
priestly or secular aristocracy . Such patronage exists for 
artworkers no longer. Our modern. oligarchy of wealth 
have neither inclination nor culture to encourage art, that 
is worthy of the name. Their means and energies are, for 
the most part, expended on finery that is wasteful, or frivol- 
ity that is sensuous and demoralizing. Art patronage and 
appreciation, in the futnre must come from the general 
enlightenment and culture of the people, and I see no 
reason why we should not rejoice at the thought. 


Contrast your freedom and delight in work with the. 


world’s usual drudgery and drive. The “dignity of labor,” 
as applied to workers in mines, workshops and factories, on 
railways and street-cars, and to unskilled laborers generally, 
is a phrase false, hypocritical and cruel. The strife and 
drive of competitive industry have made slavery of what 
should be a healthful and pleasant exercise of human skill 
and energy; and so intense is the drive that women and 
children are fast taking the place of men, because their 
labor is cheaper. There is but one remedy for this great 
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wrong; — it is in nationalizing all natural wealth and all in- 
dustries. This would do away with grinding toil and de- 
moralizing idleness; it would avoid the necessary waste and 
disorder of individual production and distribution; all 
would be employed, all would be wealth producers, by head 
or hand, according to their choice and ability, and poverty, 
want and waste would disappear. Production and distribu- 
tion, collectively managed, will yield abundance for all. 
In the future it will be accounted morbid or insane to 
demand a superfluity. If, from accident, any should lack, 
it would be considered brutish if those having abundance 
refused to share with those in need. Let us do no injus- 
tice to the revolutionary fathers by supposing that in over- 
turning the “divine right” of the king and relegating 
power to the people, they fell short of doing all that was 
then necessary to be done. Religion, education, commerce, 
art, — all were committed to the care of the people. It was 
a grand stride in human progress! The disorder and dis- 
quietude of to-day are wholly due to unlooked for causes. 
It would have needed more than human foresight in those 
who laid the foundations of this nation to foresee the social 


‘changes which a century of mental activity, under favoring 


circumstances, have developed. The use of steam and 
electricity, the invention and employment of labor-saving 
machinery, the discovery of gold, and other disturbing 
causes, have brought unlooked for conditions, which as earn- 
estly demand investigation and readjustment to-day as did 
the pagan dogma of the “divine right” of kings a century 
ago. How could Franklin, Paine, Washington or Jefferson 
have imagined the monstrous individual accumulations of 
today, the wasteful extravagance of the rich, the pinching 
poverty of the poor? It would have been inconceivable to 
them, that, in a century, the highways of the nation would 
be owned by private, greedy corporations, and that one half 
of the wealth of the land would be owned by one per cent 
of the people. How could they have anticipated the fierce 
antagonisms of modern competition, or the constant strifes 
and strikes between capital and labor? Powerful syndi- 
cates and corporations, controlling almost unlimited wealth, 
and monopolizing, for private ends, the necessities of exist- 
ence are unlooked-tor conditions which the wisest or most 
imaginative, a century ago, could not possibly have foreseen. 
If our unexampled development has thus given rise to un- 
desirable, unendurable conditions, no duty could be plainer 
than that we should inaugurate a 20th century revolu- 
tion, to dethrone the new tyrannies, and thus secure the 
welfare and happiness of all. When the majority so think 
the question of the age will be solved. ‘ 

My convictions as to the necessity for some radical change 
in our social organism date back more than half a century, 
and all the experience of my subsequent life, my intercourse 
with thinking people on both sides of the Atlantic, and no- 
tably the teachings of John Ruskin and William Morris, 
have but deepened and widened my early impressions. The 
incident which first led me to ponder on the grave question 
we are discussing, must have occurred about the year 1837, 
when England was passing through a very exciting time, 
growing out of the agitation for political rights and widely 
prevailing distress, due to the introduction of improved 
machinery. My father was a manufacturer of woolen cloth 
in the west of England, and at the time was putting into 
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his mill some labor-saving machines, one especially, to 
supersede the spinning jenny of Arkwright. ‘The spin- 
ning jenny was run by hand and one man and four boys 
could spin 70 threads at once,—a great improvement on 
the distaff, which could spin but one. But by the new 
machine, called the “mule,” which was run by power, one 
man and two boys could spin 300 threads as rapidly as 
the spinning jenny could spin 70. Many hands were thus 
thrown out of work; distress prevailed; excitement ran 
high and torchlight meetings were held, in the open air, to 
denounce the new machines and those who used theni. I 
well remember stealthily attending one of these democratic 
gatherings and, to my consternation, heard my father de- 
nounced as one of the tyrants who was taking the bread 
from the mouths of women and children! It was found 
out where I had been and I received a whipping for my 
adventure. While I had sense enough to see that my 
father did no wrong, that it was simply a necessity of com- 
mercial existence that he should use the most efficient 
machinery he could obtain, I as clearly saw there was 
another side to the question, the workman’s side and the 
family of the bread-winner’s, which could not be answered 
by the power of capital, or be silenced by the sophistry of 
the political economist. 

Again in 1845 there was another period of commercial 
distress. I was then in Nottingham, where the poor lace 
makers were without work and suffering great hardships. 
So fearful were the authorities of a serious outbreak on the 
part of the half-starved and excited people, that a detach- 
ment of mounted dragoons was sent to the town and these 
fierce-looking warriors, as they rode about the town and 
neighborhood, with burnished helmets and clanking swords, 
sufficed, for the time, to keep the peace and, outwardly, to 
stifle the working people’s griefs and sufferings. My sym- 
pathies, | remember, were aroused, and I wrote and had 
printed and extensively posted, a broad sheet, under the 
title of “‘ How is it?” a plea for the right of the willing 
laborer to earn his bread, and to have it supplied if the 
opportunity to earn it was denied. And my talk this morn 
ing seems but a repetition, in substance, of the inquiry I 
made nearly half a century ago, how is it that there is 
want when people are willing to work, and in a land of 
wealth and abundant supplies? The mention of these per- 
sonal experiences will enable you to understand the pro- 
found interest with which I read Edward Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward.’”’ ‘To many the book has been an enchanting 
romance; to me it seems an inspired solution of the great 
problem of Christian civilization. “All beautiful and 
desirable things are attainable if only the right means are 
used.” How important then becomes the discussion and 
use of the right means! I have little respect for what 
seems to be the selfish inconsistency of some, who firmly be- 
leving in a paradise for themselves in the soon-to-be-enjoyed 
hereafter, are yet willing to fold their hands and leave to 
their children here a legacy of disorder, inequality, ugliness 
and want. There is no philosophy worth living for, and no 
Christianity worth believing in, that does not resolutely work 
for the betterment of earthly conditions and seek to right 
all wrongs, or lacks an abiding faith in the establishment of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

Are not the facts I have presented a sufficient reason for 
a re-adjustment of our social institutions, in accord with 
reason and justice, and in the interests of the whole people ? 
I am possessed by a deep conviction, that it will be the des- 
tiny of this nation to be the first to work out the glorious 
problem of an educated, moral, artistic and happy common- 
wealth, guided by past experience and based upon the 
applied ethics of Christianity. 


NATIONALISM IN THE FIELD. 


THE DEMAND FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
GROWING. 


What the Papers are saying. Interesting Observations by 
Serious Men. Note and Comment. ‘ 


Memorials in favor of an amendment to the United States 
constitution providing for the popular election of United 
States senators have been’ pouring in at such a rate since 
Congress opened that the House committee on elections has 
At a 
recent hearing evidence was produced showing how railroad 


been forced into a consideration of this subject. 


corporations had defeated a candidate for the Senate 
because he refused to pledge himself to favora certain man 
for district judge. Here is an assault upon two professions, 
— flaw and law-making. The popular election of senators 


will not down. Let the issue go to the states. 


The New York state Knights of Labor in session at 
Albany passed a resolution in favor of keeping away from 
both the republican and democratic parties. “In case,” 
continues the resolution, “the industrial convention to be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., shall conclude to enter into the 
political arena as an independent political party, no member 
of the Knights of Labor shall be eligible to office in this 


congress who does not accept that political faith.” 


The Black Diamond, a-Chicago paper devoted to the coal 
traffic, shows progress in its study of economic subjects. It 
has looked with great distrust upon any proposition to pass 
the railroads over to the government. In a recent edi- 
torial, however, the Black Diamond admits that the inter-- 
state commerce law is practically a failure. It raises the 
question, how can the law protect the small shippers and 
continues: “There appears to be but two ways, and both of 
them, it is to be feared, are equally impossible of attain- 
ment. One is the centralization of all competing roads 
under one executive management, and the prevalence of a 
common schedule of uniform rates, and the other is the 
With regard to the 


first, the laws against trusts and combines would be an 


government ownership of railroads. 


effective barrier if there were no other elements of a dis- 
cordant nature. Such a consolidation of railroads would, 
undoubtedly, be the precursor of a general increase in rates, 
which, however, would not be particularly injurious to the 
shipper if they were uniform, since the burden would fall 
upon the consumer. Such a policy would put competition 
upon a basis of equality, and a great deal of the doubt and 
hesitancy that at times creates a feeling of depression in 
the market would pass away. And this object could also 
be obtained by the state ownership of railroads, or the state 
control of railroad financiering. ‘These radical reforms are 
not advocated as desirable, but are simply mentioned as an 


illustration of the magnitude of the interests involved, and 
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the vast difficulties that would have to be grappled with in 
any attempt to amicably and equitably adjust the vexed 
The settlement of this 
matter would greatly inure to the common interests of the 


question of discriminate rates. 


coal trade, and would contribute in a high degree to the 
attainment of an era of better prices and larger profits.” 


We notice with pleasure that western reform papers and 
alliance press are more inclined to copy items from our 
This is good. The 
particulars of the general economic drift toward public 


department of Nationalistic Drift. 


ownership are a necessary part of a student’s equipment 
upon public affairs. 


Cincinnati (O.) Herald: Only think how fast the alliance 
is going to pieces in Nebraska, with 2,000 delegates at the 
state convention ! 


Philadelphia Inquirer: One of the most interesting signs 
of the times is the evidence of the hold which socialism has 
gained upon many classes of society, which seem to be uncon- 
scious that they are being carried along by the current of 
this movement. We do not include among these evidences 
of socialism such obvious facts as the polling of a million 
votes by the socialistic party in Germany, or the Farmers’ 
alliance and plenty-of-money parties in this country, or the 
Bellamy book, but the more important fact that the social- 
ist thought seems to have laid hold upon the college profes- 
sors, historians, and newspaper writers of the country, who, 
even while they are ridiculing the Farmers’ alliance, 
Bellamy, or the placing of silver on a par with gold, are, at 
the same time, unconsciously revealing to what extent they 
themselves have been subjected to socialistic thought. 


Topeka (Kan.) Capital (republican): One thing the 
United States ought to do, as it does the postal business, 
and that is own telegraph and telephone lines. The United 
States possesses one half the mileage of telegraph wires on 
the globe, but the tolls are so high that we use only one 
fourth as much as England, France, Germany and Austria 


under government control. 


“Col. Parker is a man of ideas,” remarks the Boston 
Record, “and if he takes this tact (defends municipal coal 


yards) in the Legislature he is likely to make himself solid 


with the working people.” 


H. T. H. of Brooklyn, N. Yr: All the forces at work in 
molding nations seem to be operating along nationalistic 
lines. When the wicked barriers of the competitive system 
are broken down, there will be found to be so much good- 
ness in men that the principles of nationalism can be carried 
out with man as we find him today in the best governments 
of the world. 


W. K. of St. Clairsville, O.: I regard the problem as the 
most serious that confronts us, and government ownership 
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as the only remedy. I suggested this solution among my 
friends in 1875, and was laughed at. Any mention of it 
now either surrounds me with enthusiastic supporters or 
malignant enemies. 


M. B. J. of Norcross, Ga.: I think that without doubt the 
people’s party will sweep the state of Georgia in the near 


future. 


THE SIGN OF THE THREE BALLS. 


We published last week some remarks upon our institu- 
tions by Mr. Deschanel, the gentleman at present traveling 
in this country on a mission from the French government, 
to collect information on the industrial situation. One 
thing at which our visitor expressed amazement was that 
American governments permitted private persons to engage 
in the pawn-broking business, charging as they notoriously 
do, usurious interest, to a class of people least able to pay 
it. The governments of Europe, he said, had long ago 
made this sort of money-lending a state function, with a 
view to protecting the poor from imposition. In every 
European town these public pawn-shops or monts de piete 
exist, and there any poor man or woman can always obtain 
the real value of any article of property at the lowest mar- 
ket rate of interest and with no chance of fraud as to re- 
demption. This fact, which of course is not new to any 
one who traveled in Europe, is but one more of the many 
instances now so fast being brought to light, in which our 
American governments compare unfavorably with those of 
foreign lands, in the service they render to the people. 

One of the most meritorious bills so far brought before 
the Massachusetts Legislature at the present session is one 
by Mr. Warren of Bosten authorizing cities to establish 
public loan offices to loan money on pledges as is done by 
pawn-brokers’ shops. The effect of this law would be to 
bring us abreast of the practice of European states in 
this respect, and to protect the most needy and helpless 
class of the community from oppressions and frauds to 
which they are notoriously subjected and nowhere in a 
more shocking manner than right here in Boston. All work- 
ingmen’s and reform bodies surely ought to support this 
humane measure with all the influence they can bring to 
bear. It must not be allowed to fail. Suitable action in 
favor of the bill by the labor and reform organizations 
would be very much in order. Let us municipalize pawn- 
broking. < 


THE IMMORALITY OF COMPETITION. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor: When English cotton 
manufacturers weight their cotton cloth with China clay, 
and when silk manufacturers adulterate their product with 
Chinese grass, the deterioration is not due to want of skill 
or to careless work on the part of their employees. It 
requires fully as much technical skill to make shoddy cloth 
as sound wool; and if “ veneering oft outshines the solid 
wood,” it is because deft workmanship has made the sham 
surpass the real in beauty. Yet it is true that many 
articles of today are inferior to those made in years gone 
by, and it is also a fact that some of this inferiority is due 
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to less faithful handiwork. But even were it true that 
workmen generally tried to get the better of their employ- 
ers by giving just as little of their labor as possible for 
their wages, would that be legitimate cause for wonder ? 
Is this not the business world’s rule of business? Is it not 
the actual teaching of the competitive system? Is it nota 
fact that, under the competitive system, for men to increase 
their output and to enhance its quality would be a certain 
way to reduce their own wages ? If the makers of shoes, 
for example, were to make 15 pairs of shoes where they 
now make 10, would they not, by increasing the supply of 
shoes, decrease the price? Were they to make shoes 
so well that a pair which now lasts six months would last 
nine, would not this, by lessening the demand, decrease the 
price? And would not every decrease in the price be met 
with a cut in wages? On the other hand, were all shoe- 
makers, by general consent, to loaf half their time and 
‘““scamp ” their work so that shoes would only wear half as 
long as now, thus decreasing the production and increas- 
ing the demand, would they not increase the price of shoes 
and so raise their wages? We are advocating dishonesty 
and advising to inefficiency, are we? Not at all; we are 
simply calling attention to one of the beauties of the com- 
petitive system, and we are-.endeavoring to throw light 
upon the truth that that system puts a premium upon fraud 
and attaches a penalty to honest dealing. 


PLAIN TALK BY AN ALLIANCE LEADER. 


President J. M. Joseph of the lowa Farmers’ alliance and 
Industrial Union in session at Des Moines : Monopoly is the 
arch enemy of industry, the political monster of modern 
times. It has come to be a constant, ever-present menace 
to free government. It rears its head in every field, it 
clutches at the throat of every honest toiler. It besets the 
public highways. It infests every market. Itis intrenched 
in court and Congress alike. As a political force it domi- 
nates both the great parties. Its tendencies are toward 
arbitrary, despotic government. The home of this monster 
is in the modern contrivances we call corporations. The 
forces of nature, the natural products of the earth, the 
equal gifts of God to all the children of men are walled up 
by the omnipresent corporation. The goods, the rights, the 
benefits are made matters of corporate ownership and dis- 
tributed to the few, while the many are shut out from a fair 
participation. Public instrumentalities, the railroad, the 
telegraph, the financial systems, drift enormous revenues 
into private coffers, while they exist under a nominal condi- 
tion of public control. The condition is an economic 
absurdity. No solution of the great problem of equitable 
distribution can be found outside the public ownership of 
public instruments, public ownership of natural forces and 
materials. Partisans have raised a ghost and named it 
paternal government, forgetting that the people are in 
theory and ought to be in fact the government, forgetting 
that except for the paternal care of government there would 
not be a corporation on the face of the earth. Yet partisans 
build no adequate defense against the combination that 
clutches labor by the throat, that glowers upon industry 
with the eye of Polyphemus, sucking up her substance to 
the wall of bare subsistence. 


RICH AND POOR. 


[Dr. W. S. Rainsford in Harper’s Weekly. ] 


Nove do so little for the very poor of New York as its 
very rich. Efficient workers among the poor are at present 
generally drawn from the poor themselves, or from the 
middle and professional class. No one ueed: wonder at this: 
Effectual charity work and the requirements of modern 
society do not easily consort. A very small proportion of 
those who possess enormous wealth in the city subscribe 
liberally to its various charities ; comparatively few can be 
counted on for a ready support in any properly conducted 
and hopeful philanthropic movement, and fewer still are 
found willing to fulfil the more difficult, the more necessary 
duty of gaining personal knowledge of the needs and 
wrongs of the poor through personal study of their sit- 
uation, and friendly intercourse with themselves. 

I say, such attention, such knowledge, are not likely to 
be given by the very rich.. To win fortune today implies a 
singleness of purpose, a concentration of all the faculties of 
the man to the doing of one thing. The very rich man 
must be a very busy man if he would make large sums or 
keep large sums of money. The difficulties presenting 
themselves to his ambition are like tough wood, that noth- 
ing but the keen edge of an ax can deal with, and to be 
sharp means almost of necessity to be narrow. Great 
riches are apt, as one we reverence taught long ago, to 
ossify the soul, and make the attainment and development 
of an ideal or truly sympathetic life always difficult, some- 
times well-nigh impossible. I say, therefore, we expect too 
much from our very rich men and women when we call 
upon them to lead the crusade against poverty and vice. 
Certainly, if we have expectation of their doing so, we in 
New York have been disappointed. 


THE CRIME OF OLD AGE. 


“A very pitiful case is reported by the Brotherhood of 
Brassworkers of this city,” says the St. Louis Monitor. 
“Tt is that of an old man grown gray in the service of a 
corporation — a man who has been in the employ of. a man- 
ufacturing establishment since its infancy, who has seen it 
grow in dimensions until today it ranks second to no other 
establishment of its kind in the city ; but to-day that man 
has not the means to purchase a meal. This old man was 
discharged because he could not hold his own with the 
younger men. This is only one sample of similar cases that 
occur every day. Here is a man who has spent the greater 
part of his life and strength in the service of a manufactur- 
ing firm —one of the men who helped to place the firm in 
the position it holds today, cast aside like an old worn-out 
shoe by this grasping corporation. Who is to blame? 

“This is a hard question to answer. Some will say he was 
improvident, that he had a right to save up for old age. 
Perhaps he should; but the average able-bodied mechanic 
will tell you such a thing is impossible under existing con- 


ditions, unless a man stints himself in the bare necessaries 
of life. Can the firm be blamed? they argue; he has 
received fair remuneration for his work, and that is all he 
can expect. 

“ The organization of which he is a member has the mat- 
ter in charge, and,will devise some means of assistance,” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


On motion of Councilman Eugene H. Cox the city coun- 
cil of Malden has voted to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and report upon the advisability of establishing a 
municipal electric light plant. 


The town of Whitman has chosen C. H. Jones, A. S. 
Stetson, W. R. Vining, Edward Keating and A. E. Keating 
as a committee to investigate the subject of a municipal 
electric light plant. 


The following order was recently passed by the Boston 
board of Aldermen by a vote of 7 to 5: “That the mayor 
be requested to petition the next general court for such leg- 
islation as may empower the city of Boston to provide an 
equitable pension for deserving laborers of long service in 
the employ of the city, and who, by reason of advanced age 
or by accident while in the employ of the vity, may be 
incapacitated for further manual labor.” 


Ohio. 


A bill has been introduced in the state senate providing 
for a two-cent fare on all railroads. 


Gas is produced in the state penitentiary for from 31 to 
35 cents per thousand feet, and the superintendent states 
that if he produced 10 times as much as he now does, the 
cost could be reduced to 25 cents, and that if he produced a 
quantity equal to the Cleveland Gas company that he did 
not think it would cost more than 20 cents. 


In his last report the city solicitor of Cincinnati says: 
“ Everybody knows that the Cincinnati gas company has for 
many years been the most demoralizing influence in our city 
government.” 


Indiana. 


According to the sworn statements of the miners to the 
state board, the average wages paid last year to the bitumi- 
nous coal miners was 60 cents per day. 


Georgia. 


The railroad commission has issued an order prohibiting 
all telegraph companies from charging more than 25 cents 
for messages of 10 words or less, exclusive of name and 
address, and two cents for each additional word between any 
point within the limit of the state. ‘The order goes into 
effect next Monday. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis Chronicle: The best bill for the promotion and 
protection of interstate commerce would provide for the 
acquisition by the government of the trunk lines of rail- 
roads. Think what a fix we would be in if the postal ser- 
vice was in the hands of numerous warring, competing and 
demoralizing corporations. 


During the last fiscal year the state received $900,000 
under the law taxing collateral inheritances, and it is 
thought the amount will be largely increased each succeed- 
ing year. 

New York. 


In denouncing the New York central railroad manage- 
ment, Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., says: “‘ No government that 
has existed in this city, in this state, or in this nation, is 
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capable of running a railroad with such utter disregard of 
human life and human rights as has this corporation known 
as the New York Central, which claims to be the greatest 
and best in America. Tammany hall is sensitive to public 
opinion compared to such a corporation.. Tammany hall is 
pure and wholesome compared with such a corporation. 


Pennsylvania. 


The citizens of McKeesport are agitating for a municipal 
electric light plant, and the Morning Herald favors the 
proposition. i 

Miscellaneous. 


At a recent meeting of the Western Window Glass asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, O., the reports showed that the pro- 
duction was 25 per cent less than it was ayearago. About 
this time last year prices were advanced 10 per cent, and a 
farther increase of five per cent is contemplated. 


The House of Representatives has under consideration a 
bill to investigate into the character, rules, regulations, 
forces, arms and equipment of the Pinkerton detective 
agency, in order to determine whether or not it is a 
“legally constituted body or whether it is not dangerous to 
the civil institutions of this country.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Daily News is not afraid of the 
principle that a city should “do all things for the com- 
munity which are for general advantage, and which it can 
do at a less cost and to better purpose than individuals or 
private corporations.” 


Jersey City Engineering Journal: Men can corner coal 
by limiting the supply and thus maintaining high prices, but 
they cannot control the weather. If they could, we should 
have a coal dealers’ winter that would make your ears crack 
off and freeze the breath in your throat. The weather this 
winter, we are told, has not suited the coal monopolists at 
all (which is really too bad, for it shows disrespect on the 
part of the weather), and many cars loaded with their com- 
modity are now side-tracked along the various lines which 
supply this market. The open winter is bad for influenza, 
but favorable for the poor, who buy coal by the bushel, and 
even by the dishpanful. But while there is less coal being 
used, there is no change in the price. The monopolists are 
strong, and they propose to keep up the price, even though 
coal accumulates on their hands and they lose money, until 
a cold snap comes to their relief. This is a blemish on 
civilization, but it probably cannot be removed. It is 
wrong that a commodity which exists in such large quanti- 
ties in this country should remain in the grasp of a 
monopoly, to which every one who uses coal is obliged to 
pay a royalty. 


The wholesale liquor dealers have at last become aroused 
to the encroachments of the whiskey trust. A meeting of 
prominent dealers, representing $6,000,000, was recently 
held at Philadelphia for the purpose of organizing an asso- 
ciation for their own protection against the encroachments 
of the trust, which has been steadily increasing for 15 
years. 


Foreign. 


The national labor party of the Argentine Republic, held 
at Buenos Ayres, adopted a platform demanding a legal 
eight-hour workday, factory laws, regulation of women, and 
child labor, abolition of private property in land and the 
instruments of labor and the referendum. 


The Austrian government assumes control of all tele- 
phones at the end of the present fiscal year. 


In Germany the graduated income tax went into effect on 
the first. It fixes a scale from $1.20 on $180 to $200 on 
$20,000, and $40 on each $1000 in excess of $20,000. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


‘THE New Nation has not been ron to make money. The function of THE NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER. |James Russell Lowell, 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR, 


Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


JOURNAL O4d 

Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 

liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 

eurrant topics. $1ayear. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 
CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or for Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subscription price $1.50 per year C 
with premium. This quality of 
cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 


This paper and St. Louis Magazine both] year $1.50, 
$t. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal, 
$100 A YEAR. 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 
Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
sniallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent iree to any one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy ofThe FREE St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strony as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo. 


WANTED ~— Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, whose members combine 
all their property and labor, and live and work 
together in a common home, for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support as long as 
they live. The Altruist, its monthly paper 
will be sent free. Address A. Longley, 901 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kindy Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A New Issue of the works of James 
Russe~tt Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
> 1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘“‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. —Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19.] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke, 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurent May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. — 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘* Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of he condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Bos ‘on. 

‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main rep< sitory of 
our knowledge upon the general suk ject.’’ — 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, ¢ ostpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9095 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, lst Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) -* 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 

meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1_ 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. & 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 
Which pi ices include pos‘age to any part of the United 
States, Car ida, or Mexico. Subscrip:ions may cori- 
mence at a y number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY. 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James R 
Thorold Kogers, M. P. Absidged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiugs on Socialism. 

8. The Socialism and Uns: cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; togethr 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4. = oe and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. IL. > 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

hf iho Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W.. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1s ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NrEw Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
— AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With and 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 


accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
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This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive mvestiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Men and women 


PEOPLE’S PART wanted as agents 


for The Coming Climax. Full outfit, 
30c. Cartes H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


tS 
~ %: 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School orthe Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen es, illustrations, 

Nestimnontala: ete., aoa free by ee ublishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, a8 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, < 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


‘1 Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J.-C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Music Books. 
Latest Series! dust Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
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The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 
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EIGHTS, 


IM - TELE - PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 


wond*rful Ocean Ourrent of W: 


arm Water known as ‘‘ THe GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, eonsequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sunita- 
rium, far superior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LakEwoop, PinE View, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MIxs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL: ALGERIA HEIGHTS. 
We are selling Lots, 25 * 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If -you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 
Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 8 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 

The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


‘The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


is 


[Jan. 30, 1892 


THE AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


: SAND 
+ tL 


Le The Boston Daily 


Ml 


Ny HERALD 


FOR ONE YEAR 


No one can hope to be reasonably well informed without a good Encyclopedia. 


FOR 7 CENTS A DAY. 


AND THE WHOLE SET DELIVERED COMPLETE ON THE FIRST PAYMENT OF 


$=-OO- 


No waiting for two years to get all your volumes. You get them now 


when you want them and need them. 
A Revolution in Journalism and Literature!!! 


The Greatest Literary Offer Ever Conceived !!! 


A PLAN TO PLACE IN EVERY HOME 
The Most Complete Reference Library and Work of Gen- 
eral Reading in the World. A Great Monumental 
Work of Scholarship and Research. 


AMERICANIZED 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Revised and Amended for American Readers. Compact, 


Reliable, Easy of Reference. 
The Only Encyclopedia Complete up to Date. 


It is a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Literature, to 
which is added descriptions of American Cities, with a His- 
tory of their Origin and Growth, with Accurate Informa- 
tion of their Situation, Population, Resources, &c. 


Special Biographical Sketches of Noted Personages Living and Dead Brought 
Down to Date. A Literary Treasure Beyond Price. 


TEN LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


Printed on Extra Fine Paper, in Good, Clear, New Type 
Made Expressly for this Work. 


A FEW COMPETENT MEN WANTED TO REPRESENT THIS GREAT WORK. 


2076 NEW ARTICLES, 
3853 NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 
96 COLORED MAPS, 2 


Showing Every Country in the World. with a Separate Map for every 
State in the Union, Corrected and Revised up to Date. 


The Work is Fully Illustrated, 
AND IS HANDSOMELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 
Nearly 14,000 Columns of Reading Matter and over 8,500,000 words. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


Realizing the Great Benefits to be derived from the possession of so 
Grand a Work of Reference, and anxious to see the Happy 
Homes of the American People blessed with this Greatest 
of Literary Treasures, makes the following 
Proposition: 

THE BOSTON HERALD offers you ONE YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the DAILY HERALD and the 


AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


complete, both delivered on first payment of $2.00, 
and $2.00 monthly thereafter for 12 months, mak- 
ing $26.00 in all, or for $23.00 cash, in cloth. 


Better bindings can be had at a slight advance, only sufficient to 
cover the difference in cost. Present subscribers to the paper are 
entitled to the above advantages. Descriptive circulars mailed free 
on application. Books can be seen and full information obtained by 
calling at 3 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OFFICE, 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


